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Ivan M. Taylor 


By J. Freeman Marsten 


New Hampshire is always proud of 
her sons who attain success, whether 
it be in the world of letters, trade or 
finance, and citizens of the Granite 
State never weary of reading of the 
exploits of those who first saw the 
light of day in the shadow of the 
White Mountains. 

To build slowly but surely is nat- 
ural to the native of New Hampshire. 
Therefore, most sons of the Granite 
State who attain fame mount the 


ladder of suecess with slow, but steady 


steps. This is a trait inborn from 
the soil and nurtured by long lines 
of conservative ancestors. 

Ivan M. Taylor has varied this rule. 
He possesses all the steadiness and 
conservatism characteristic of sons of 
the Granite State, but he has risen 
swiftly to success. 

Born on August 13, 1876, in the 
village of East Tilton, New Hamp- 
shire, Mr. Taylor is today only in his 
34th year, yet he has already made 
his mark in the financial world as a 
member of the firm of I. M. Taylor 
& Co., Bankers, with main offices at 
8 Congress Street, Boston. Indeed, 
it is to Mr. Taylor’s quickness and 
accuracy of judgment and decisive- 
ness that the prominence and impor- 
tance of his firm as members of the 
Boston Stock Exchange is largely 
due. 

Educated in the public schools of 
Tilton, with a year or two of ‘‘fin- 
ishing’’ at Tilton Seminary, the 
Granite State youth soon outgrew the 


home surroundings. With no ‘‘pull’’ 
to aid him, he entered the profession 
from which have graduated such emi- 
nent financiers as Frank A. Vander- 
lip, president of the National City 
Bank of New York, and George B. 
Cortelyou, ex-secretary of the treas- 
ury and now president of the Con- 
solidated Gas Company of New York. 
We refer to journalism. 

Mr. Taylor engaged in newspaper 
work in Laconia, New Hampshire, 
Haverhill, Massachusetts, and Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. His ability at- 
tracted Governor Charles A. Busiel of 
New Hampshire, who made the young 
man his private secretary. 

In 1899 Mr. Taylor came to Bos- 
ton and became associated with Pet- 
tingill & Company in the advertising 
business. Here he handled important 
accounts. His preference was for 
financial matters and he soon quali- 
fied himself as financial advertising 
expert. This line brought him into 
contact with important financial in- 
terests and he was not slow in discov- 
ering where his real bent lay. 

In 1906 he formed the present Bos- 
ton Stock Exchange house of I. M. 
Taylor & Company. The offices of 
this firm, at 8 Congress Street, next 
door to the site of the new Stock Ex- 
change Building, are large and com- 
modious. The quiet elegance of every 
appointment suggests the conserva- 
tive, substantial banking and invest- 
ment interests that have grown up 
under Mr. Taylor’s direction. Today 
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Residence of Ivan M. Taylor, Wintarop, Mass. 


the firm has over 30 employees. It 
stands in the front rank of Boston 
banking houses. 

Mr. Taylor has broadened his hori- 
zon by elose study of financial 
methods and situations in many parts 
of the world. He has traveled ex- 
tensively in all parts of the United 
States and Canada, in Central and 
South America, in Mexico and the 
West Indies, as well as the more im- 
portant European countries. In 1907 
he visited Europe and established 
valuable connections in Paris and 
London. He is also associated in sev- 
eral enterprises with some of the larg- 


‘est financial interests in the United 


States and Canada. 

Tall, powerful and of fine physique, 
Mr. Taylor is every inch the athlete; 
he is a constant devotee of motoring 
and motor boating. He is a popular 
member of many athletic and social 
elubs and a modest, unassuming 
friend and comrade to a host of con- 
genial associates. 

Mrs. Taylor is a Granite State girl, 
a native of Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, and-a graduate of Simmons 
College, Boston. Mr. and Mrs. Tay- 
lor occupy a commodious home at 
Winthrop, Mass., on Boston Harbor, 
and entertain freely and hospitably. 





The Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire Boundary Line Contro- 
versy; 1690-1740 


By Jonathan Smith 


[From Proeeedings of Massachusetts Historical Society, November, 1909.] 


In 1628 the Council of Plymouth 
granted to Sir Henry Roswell and 
five others, and to their associates, 
the land lying between a point three 
miles south of the Charles River and a 
point distant three English miles to 
the northward of the river called 
Monomack, otherwise Merrimack, ‘‘or 
to the northward of any and every 
parte thereof.’’ In 1677 Charles II 
and Council, upon the report of the 
Lord Chief Justices, in a controversy 
between the Colony of Massachusetts 
Bay and Mason and Gorges, concern- 
ing the line, defined the boundary in 
the same language. Again, in 1691, 


in the charter of William and Mary, 


creating the Province of Massachu- 
setts Bay, the northern boundary of 
the Province was fixed at the same 
place by identical language. The 
description of this north line, in the 
decree of 1677 and also in thé charter 
of 1691, is obviously copied from the 
charter granted by the Council of 
Plymouth, dated 1628. At the last 
date the true course of the Merrimack 
River was unknown. In 1677 and in 
1691 the people of the colonies knew 
its direction. Evidently the King 
and his advisers eared very little 
about the facts, or at least took no 
steps to discover them, and were con- 
tent simply to reaffirm the line as 
originally described. Their conduct 
in the matter shows how indefinite the 
knowledge of the English authorities 
was relating to colonial geography 
and their loose and careless methods 
of transacting business connected 
with their New England possessions. 

In this instance the ignorance or 
carelessness of the granting power 
gave rise to a bitter controversy be- 


tween the two provinces which lasted 
for forty-eight years, brought suffer- 
ing and heavy loss to many deserving 
people, and inflicted wounds which 
were, not healed until the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

In the controversy New Hampshire 
took the ground that when the grants 
were made, the earlier as well as the 
later, the English authorities sup- 
posed the general course of the river 
to be easterly from its source to its 
mouth; that the line was fixed under 
mistake of a very material fact, and 
that it should be finally established 
where, under the wording of the char- 
ters, it would be if the river had an 
easterly direction through its whole 
length. Massachusetts clung to the 
strict letter of the grants, and as far 
as the language describing the line 
went had right upon its side. Under 
a well-known rule of equity law, how- 
ever, the justice of the case was upon 
the side of New Hampshire. It was 
a vital matter with our northern 
neighbor, and meant to her much 
more than the twenty-five hundred 
square miles of territory involved in 
the dispute, for her very existence as 
an independent province was in- 
eluded in the issue, and this was, prob- 
ably the key to her conduct in the 
premises. The action of Massachu- 
setts, taken possibly to strengthen 
her claim to the disputed territory 
before the King and Council, and the 
consequences of that action to her 
erantees and those claiming under 
her, concern this paper. . 

In 1693 New Hampshire took the 
initial step by appointing a commis- 
sion to run the line between the two 
provinees, and invited Massachusetts 
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to join in the work. The request was 
declined. From that time forward 
for twenty-three years, interrupted, 
it is true, by several Indian wars, she 
renewed repeatedly her efforts to set- 
tle the matter, and each time was de- 
feated by the Massachusetts author- 
ities. At last, in 1726, the State ap- 
pealed directly to the King and Coun- 
cil. This move stirred the Bay State 
officials to vigorous action. 

Prior to 1726 this State had 
granted but three townships, or parts 
of townships, in the disputed terri- 
tory. It had also made many grants 
of land in plots varying from one 
hundred to one thousand acres each, 
to soldiers in consideration of mili- 
tary duty done, or to their heirs, to 
officials for valuable public service, 
and to Massachusetts towns on ac- 
count of their burdens of taxation or 
for schools and public improvements. 
Up to that date, 1726, it had granted 
but eleven townships in whole or in 
part in the preceding one hundred 
years in what is now New Hampshire 
territory. These had been given to 
actual settlers, and as a general rule 
no conditions had been attached to 
the grants. When it was found that 
by the appeal the question would have 
to be settled by a tribunal in Eng- 
land, the Massachusetts authorities 
entered upon a more radical policy, 
taken, it is reasonable to believe, in 
order to strengthen their cause before 
the court which was to decide it. It 
was apparent to them that if this 
controverted territory was settled by 
Massachusetts citizens, bound to her 
by ties of nativity, business inter- 
ests and title to the soil, it would fur- 
nish a strong, if not conclusive, reason 
for a judgment in their favor. It is 
to be frankly said that no declaration 
by any Massachusetts official has been 
found which avows that to be the rea- 
son for this action following the ap- 
peal of New Hampshire in 1726. But 
that such was the real motive, con- 
cealed though it was, the evidence does 


not seem to admit of much doubt. The 
chusetts dealt with this land after the 
appeal in comparison with the way it 
had dealt with it before. The New 
Hampshire authorities so believed, 
and openly charged it in their papers 
and arguments at the trial. Some of 
the historians of the period openly 
suggest it or admit the existence of 
such a belief, and when the commis- 
sioners gave their alternative decision 
to the King and Council in 1739, they 
had the facts of these grants and the 
many settlements made under them 
inserted in the papers of the Massa- 
chusetts case when it went to the 
higher tribunal. 

The reason publicly given for many 
of them was, however, very different. 
It was said that this disputed terri- 
tory might be employed to form a bar- 
rier against Indian raids. The Can- 
adian Indians in their attacks upon 
the settlers entered the country either 
by the head waters of the Connecticut, 
or else by the Champlain valley, cross- 
ing Vermont by trails from the lower 
end of the lake to the Connecticut 
River; and they either passed down 
the Connecticut valley, or crossed by 
another trail to Lake Winnipesaukee 
and thence marched down the Merri- 
mack valley. it was thought that if 
a line of towns was granted and 
settled between Dunstable and North- 
field thence up the Connecticut to 
Bellows Falls, across the country 
from Bellows Falls to Penacook, and 
thence down the Merrimack to Dun- 
stable, a barrier against savage in- 
vasion would be created that would 
make life and property comparatively 
secure. 

On April 30, 1726, the New Hamp- 
shire legislature voted to instruct its 
agent in London, Henry Newman, 
to lay the question of the boundary 
line before the King and ask him to 
settle it. In December of the same 
year a committee previously, ap- 
pointed, reported to the Massachu- 
setts legislature that, ‘‘considering 
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the Forwardness of the great Number 
of the Petitioners to Settle them- 
selves and their Children’’ on lands, 
and ‘‘the shortning the Western 
Frontiers more than Sixty Miles, if 
a Line of Towns were settled between 
Dunstable and Northfield and thereby 
the Charge of the Government in time 
of War would be sunk.’’ The House 
voted to survey and lay out a line of 
towns, each six miles square between 
these two points. There were differ- 
ences between the House and Council 
over some details of the Act, and the 
measure was put over till the follow- 
ing year, when it was enacted by the 
legislature. At the same time it was 
voted to lay out a line of towns be- 
tween Dunstable and Penacook, and 
three towns next to the Connecticut 
River. In these resolutions the House 
asserted that the settlement of these 
towns would ‘‘Vastly lessen the 
Charge of the Defence of this Gov- 
ernment in time of War.”’ 

The towns laid out on the south 
line were never granted, but in 1728 
two towns on the eastern line were. 
The others were not voted until 1735 
and 1736, when the legislature 
granted not only three towns on the 
Connecticut River but also a line of 
nine towns from Penacook straight 
across the state to Bellows Falls. 
Between 1728 and 1736 the subject 
was kept before the legislature at 
every session. In his message, in 
June, 1732, Governor Belcher called 
special attention to the subject, and 
again, in 1736, said: ‘‘I hope this 
Court will give all proper Encourage- 
ment for a Speedy settlement of those 
Lands, which will fix such a Barrier 
for that part of our Frontier, as will 
be of great Safety to the Province up- 
on any Rupture that may happen with 
our Neighbours.’’ Such conditions 
were coupled with these grants as, it 
was hoped, would secure their speedy 
and permanent settlement. The 
grantees were required within a lim- 
ited period to lay out sixty-three lots 


in their several townships; to settle | 
upon them within three years sixty 
families; each family was to build a 
house at least eighteen feet square 
and seven feet in the stud; and to 
clear, fenee and bring under cultiva- 
tion six acres of land. The grantees 
were further required to set-aside one 
lot for the ministry, one for the first 
minister and another for the school; 
and to build a meeting house and set- 
tle an orthodox minister within the 
same period. Furthermore in many 
erants each of the settlers, or, in 
some instances, the grantees were or- 
dered to give bonds of £20 and in 
some cases £40 to perform these con- 
ditions. As far as related to these 
towns the effort did not wholly suc- 
ceed. In three of them the land was 
found to be so sterile and rocky that 
the grantees refused to accept the-gift 
and later asked for and obtained land 
in other states. In other instances 
the Indian war of 1744 and the doubt 
about the title led to the total aban- 
donment of the settlements and com- 
pelled the settlers who returned to 
their grants to begin anew under 
another authority. 

But the granting of these so-called 
‘‘line towns’’ was only one step in 
the plan pursued. Pretences were 
encouraged and even sought after to 
entitle persons to qualify as grantees. 
Many petitions for soldiers were laid 
before the legislature asking grants 
of wild land which furnished an out- 
let for the spirit which seemed to 
have possessed the governing bodies 
of the Province. In 1728 two towns 
had been given to the soldiers of 
Lovewell’s War of 1725, and in 1735 
the territory now covered by the city 
of Manchester was voted to the men 
who served in the Indian war of 1703 
and 1704. Within*two years of the 
latter grant the legislature voted nine 
townships, three of which were in this 
disputed area, to the soldiers, or their 
heirs, of the Narragansett War of 
1675 — one township to every one 
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hundred and twenty persons entitled. 
This grant was made fifty-nine years 
after that war closed and when but 
twenty-nine out of the whole number 
of two hundred and thirty-two men 
serving, survived, less than one in ten. 
In 1735, 1736 and 1737 nine towns 
were also voted out of this territory 
to soldiers, or their heirs, serving in 
the expedition against Canada in 
1690. These do not include a large 
number of gifts to individuals on 
grounds of special service or special 
hardships and loss in those and other 
campaigns against the public enemy. 
Besides all these, seven towns were 
voted directly to speculators who, 
through purchase, also acquired title 
to many of the towns already de- 
mised. From 1728 to 1738 inclusive, 
Massachusetts granted thirty-one 
entire townships out of this debatable 
territory, and this does not cover the 
whole of its prodigal policy. As be- 
fore intimated, there were large num- 
bers of gifts on petition to private 
individuals,— soldiers, public officials 
and persons who had fallen into dis- 
tress. These petitions reflect the con- 
ditions of the time and the general 
poverty and hardships of the people. 
Ephraim Hildreth and others asked 
for a township on the ground that 
they had served the Province as vol- 
unteers in the Indian war in the year 
1703, ‘‘performed a very difficult and 
hard march’’ in the winter season ‘‘as 
far as Winnipissiokee-Lake and killed 
six of the Indian Enemy,’’ that the 
said company were the ‘‘first that 
attempted to March against the enemy 
with snow shoes,’’ ‘‘since which the 
same method had been followed with 
great success against the Indians.’’ 
Again, William Lund desired four 
hundred acres because being in the 
service of the Province ‘‘he was taken 
by the Indian Enemy”’ and earried 
into captivity, where he suffered great 
hardships and was obliged to pay a 
great price for his release and his 


estate was very much hurt and 
diminished in his absence. 

And so Peleg Wiswall wanted three 
hundred acres on account of the serv- 
ices and sufferings of his father, 
Rev. Icabod Wiswall in the employ 
of the Province. Another asked for 
three hundred acres because the mil- 
itary company to which he belonged 
had killed or captured thirty-one In- 
dians and that he ‘‘was now old and 
had a numerous family and no lands 
to settle them on.’’ Robert Rand al- 
leged that he was grand-nephew of 
Thomas Goffe, who in England had 
given valuable service to the colonies 
and had died on his passage to this 
country and had never received any 
land; that he (Rand) was in low and 
necessitous circumstances and would 
the legislature have compassion on 
him and give him some land. His 
prayer was answered with a donation 
of one thousand acres. Among the 
objects of the legislative bounty were 
Governors Endicott and Belcher, 
Treasurer Jeremiah Allen, and Sam- 
uel Sewall, the famous diarist, in 
right of his wife to make good a pre- 
vious grant to her father, John Hull. 

In addition to all this, there were 
lavish grants to Massachusetts towns. 
A large tract was given to Uxbridge 
on account ‘‘of the great number of 
bridges in said town’’; and to Cam- 
bridge, Duxbury and Charlestown for 
the support of schools. The town of 
Malden asked for four thousand acres, 
giving as reason that the bounds of 
their town were ‘‘ Exceeding streight ; 
the most of our Improved Lands and 
Meadow being limited About two 
Miles in length and one in Breadth; 

.That hitherto we have had no 
Enlargement from the Countrie; 
. . . That our Charges to the 
Countrie & Ministry much Exceedeth 
Sundry others Our Teacher 
Allso hath been long visited with verie 
great weakness from which it is much 
feared he will not be recovered.”’ 
There was hardly a town in Massa- 
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chusetts then organized, if, indeed, 
there was a single one, which did not 
ask for and receive liberal gifts of 
wild land and many of them were 
from this area claimed by the two 
provinces. Out of two hundred and 
twelve Acts passed by the Massachu- 
setts legislature at its May and No- 
vember sessions of 1736, fifty-seven 
related to grants either to individuals 
or Bay State towns. 

The speculative spirit, as might be 
supposed, was sharply stimulated by 
this action. There grew up a body 
of men whose sole occupation was 
dealing in wild land. Whenever pos- 
sible they obtained grants of town- 
ships directly to themselves, and in 
other cases they bought out the 
grantees for a nominal sum and as- 
sumed the conditions. They laid out 


the necessary number of lots, sold 
one to the settler and promised him 
another when certain improvements 
were made, built houses, bridges and 


roads and often a church and mill. 
John Hill, of Boston, was a type of 
these speculators. Between 1730 and 
1739 he was either grantee or became 
part proprietor of eight towns in 
southwestern New Hampshire, and 
John Fowle, of Woburn, another of 
the class, was sole or part owner of 
six towns in the same section. This 
does not include their transactions 
in land in western Massachusetts, nor 
in Maine during the same or subse- 
quent years. Not only was the traffic 
fever increased, but serious conse- 
quences followed. ‘‘The settlement of 
the Provinee,’’ says Hutchinson, ‘‘ was 
retarded, a trade of land jobbing 
made many idle persons, imaginary 
wealth was created which was attend- 
ed with some of the mischievous ef- 
fects of a paper currency, idleness 
and bad economy, and a real expense 
was occasioned to many persons.”’ 

If the real purpose of this action of 
the Massachusetts authorities was to 
strengthen their case before the King 
and Council, the attempt failed com- 


pletely, for on March 5, 1740, the case 
was decided in favor of New Hamp- 
shire, and the final decree gave to that 
state above seven hundred square 
miles of territory more than she had 
ever claimed. 

Whatever the object of this land 
policy was, the final result was most 
disastrous to the Massachusetts 
grantees and those claiming under 
them. In a few instances the town- 
ships were abandoned without effort 
to settle them, and the grantees were 
given equivalent townships in Maine. 
In most cases, however, strenuous 
efforts were made to fulfil the condi- 
tions of the grant and the owners ex- 
pended large sums, often several hun- 
dred pounds and even more, to carry 
out their agreements. King George’s 
war of 1744—’48 seriously complicated 
the situation. The settlers of some of 
the towns abandoned their houses and 
fled to the older places in Massachu- 
setts. In others they not only suf- 
fered from savage incursions, but 
were put to heavy expense in con- 
structing forts and _blockhouses. 
Where the grants were deserted, all 
the money which had been expended 
became a total loss, and everything 
had to be done over again. Before 
the war closed, the Masonian pro- 
prietors, successors to the title of 
John Mason, had asserted their right 
to two thirds of the disputed lands, 
and had to be reckoned with before 
a resettlement could be made or a 
good title secured. Every Massachu- 
setts grantee lost his land, and the 
forfeiture cost some of them dearly. 
John Hill before named, one of the 
grantees of Hillsborough, in his peti- 
tion to the Masonian proprietors for | 
confirmation of his grant, said that 
he had been at near £20,000 charge in 
the attempt ‘‘of Setling that Remote 
Wilderness.’’ In another memorial 
to the same proprietors in behalf of 
himself and co-grantees of New Bos- 
ton, he represented that they had 
laid out a township, built a meeting- 
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house, sawmill, sixty dwelling-houses, 
two bridges and many roads, to the 
amount of £4,500, which would be a 
total loss through Indian wars and 
defeat of title. In ease of another 
town it was asserted they had done 
these things and settled thirty fam- 
ilies on the lots. In 1760 the proprie- 
tors of Rindge presented a memorial 
to the Massachusetts legislature 
which, after stating their loss of title, 
asked leave, among other things, to 
raise the sum of £1,282 6s. 9d. by a 
lottery, alleging they had paid £682 
6s. 9d. in taxes on their grant and 
£600 at the lowest computation 
‘‘which hath been Expended in Build- 
ings and Bringing forward Settle- 
ments.’’ When the Masonian pro- 
prietors had title, they were asked 
for regrants, which ‘in most cases 
were given, the proprietors reserving 
to themselves large sections of what 
was supposed to be the best land in 
the town. In other cases grants in a 
few instances were obtained from 
New Hampshire, and, in others, from 
Massachusetts out of its eastern lands. 
In all cases within the contested area 
the title of the grantees and settlers 
under the Massachusetts acts proved 
entirely worthless. 

The hardships and loss entailed up- 
on the individual settlers were very 
severe. The fruits of all their pre- 
vious expense and labor were put in 
jeopardy, and the doubt and uncer- 
tainty of their titles occasioned bit- 
ter distress and anxiety. Some de- 
serted their claims entirely; others 
asked for grants of other lands or be- 
sought the Masonian proprietors to 
confirm their titles. These petitions 
are pathetic for their rude but vigor- 
ous descriptions of the grievances 
under which the settlers were suf- 
fering, and reflect the social and eco- 
nomic conditions of the time. Rev. 
Ebenezer Flagg, of Chester, thus 
writes to the Masonion proprietors: 
‘*T need not tell you that Country 
Ministers Are generally pretty poor, 


And their Small Salaries forbid them 
thinking to lay up Anything for their 
Children that way; this is So obvious 
—Therefore I took this Scheme that 
my Children After me might Not be 
Beggars or Idle, but to get An honest 
living with the Sweat of their faces, 
Obtained five Rights in Hales Town 
[now Weare] the Duty of which 
Rights I proposed to perform Ac- 
cording to ye Genl Courts Act. But 
now I find the property belongs to 
Yourself : I have Already 
Expended considerable Money & have 
a Sawmill fit for Business, A house 
not quite fit to live in And have 
eleard About Eight or ten Acres of 
land And to lose all this must be hurt- 
ful to me & my children Therefore I 
Intreat your favour that I might yet 
hold those Rights.’’ 

John Hale says in his petition to 
the same proprietors: ‘‘Your Mem- 
orialist about 24 Years ago Pur- 
chas’d . a Proprietors Share 
in the Township called Rowley Can- 
ada [Rindge] And Entred 
upon it Built a House and Cleared 
about 30 or 40 Acres of Land and 
Paid the Taxes on it And possess’d 
it for Some Years Not Doubting but 
he had a Legal Title to Said Lands 
and that on your Extending Mr Ma- 
son’s claim to those Lands he gave 
them up whereby He Suffered Great 
Loss Having Expended more than 
An one hundred Pounds Lawful 
Money on them: And others Under 
Your Grant Reed the Benefit of his 
Cost & Labours He Therefore Prays 
Gent: that you take the matter under 
Consideration (his Loss and Interest 
on it Amounting to More than Two 
Hundred Pounds Lawful money).’’ 

The grantees of Manchester as- 
serted in 1751 that they had been 
harassed by lawsuits since 1742, every 
suit had been decided against them 
except one, and that they and their 
erantees had been ejected from their 
lands or had to repurchase them, at 
an expense of several thousand 
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pounds in defending their rights be- 
side the loss of all their labor and im- 
provements. 

There was a great deal of litigation. 
The suits were brought by New 
Hampshire claimants against the 
Massachusetts holders, in the New 
Hampshire courts, and were tried by 
New Hampshire judges and juries. 
There could be but one outcome and 
the verdicts were uniformly in favor 
of the New Hampshire claimants. 
Where the Masonian proprietors re- 
granted the townships they in many 
instances guaranteed the title but this 
did not aid the Massachusetts holders. 
The legislature in February, 1736, 
perhaps with probable litigation in 
view, but professedly that the set- 
tlers might ‘‘know in what County 
they be, in Order to have their Title 
Recorded, the Kings peace preserved, 
and Common Justice done them,”’ as- 
signed the townships among the four 
northern counties of this state. Some- 
times the defeated litigants not only 
lost their title, but were imprisoned 
on the executions issued. Seattered 
through the Province Laws for sev- 
eral years following 1748 are many 
acts granting lands to petitioners who 
had been ejected from their holdings 
by the New Hampshire courts. Two 
cases growing out of the famous Bow 
controversy were appealed and had 


their final trial in London. In both, 
the judgments of the New Hamp- 
shire courts were reversed and the 
tenants held their lands. The first 
was one determined in 1755 by the 
King and Council, in which the Mas- 
sachusetts claimant had Sir William 
Murray for his attorney. The sec- 
ond decided by the Court of King’s 
Bench was not ended until 1762. In 
the meantime Murray had been ap- 
pointed chief justice of the Court 
of the King’s Bench and himself gave 
the opinion. He held that whoever 
first settled on a grant from either 
state his possession, followed by oc- 
cupation and improvement, gave a 
good title. This equitable principle 
of law would have sustained every 
Massachusetts grant, but it came too 
late to be of help to any save the 
parties to that action. The Massa- 
chusetts settlers had either abandoned 
their claims or already repurchased 
them from the Masonian proprietors 
or of the New Hampshire grantees. 
But for twenty years following the 
establishment of the boundary there 
was constant litigation in which the 
expenses bore heavily on the losing 
parties, and left a feeling of anger 
and bitterness, which lasted many 
years. It is not an attractive chapter 
in provincial history. 


An Waster Thought 


The clouds may lower and the rain my fall 
And darkness may cover the earth and all; 
But the bright sun shines, the clouds above, 
Symbol and sign of Infinite Love. 


Out of the dampness and darkness of earth 

The beautiful flower shall spring to its birth; 
Bursting the bonds and the death of the tomb 

The Angel of Hope shall come forth from the gloom. 


Out of life’s trials, its passion and pain, 

Its sadness and sorrow, comes infinite gain ; 
Beauty and blessing and friendship and love, 
From the heart and the home of the Father above. 





The First Church of Epsom, 1761-74 


By J. M. Moses 


The pastorate of Rev. John Tucke 
began September 23, 1761, and ended 
June 18, 1774. His records were for 
many years lost. As late as 1823, the 
pastor and historian, Rev. Jonathan 
Curtiss, did not know of their exist- 
ence. They were recovered by the 
antiquarian, Samuel G. Drake, and 
deposited with the New Hampshire 
Historical Society. They seem to be 
complete, except that a little is gone 
from the top of one page, which prob- 
ably contained two or three entries of 
admissions of members about 1768. 

They begin as follows: ‘‘ April 18, 
1761, I went to Epsom to preach. 
June 25, they gave me a eall.. August 
14, they renewed the eall. August 
17, I accepted the call. September 
23, I was ordained. My venerable 


father preached the sermon from 2 
Timothy 2—1,* and then gave me the 


most sacred charge. The Reverend 
Mr. Aaron Whittemore gave me the 
right hand of fellowship.’’ 

The pastor thus ordained was a 
young man, barely twenty-one years 
of age, who had graduated from Har- 
vard College in 1758. His father was 
the Rev. John Tucke, for forty-one 
years pastor at Gosport, Isles of 
Shoals. Mr. Whittemore was pastor 
at Pembroke. 

That the town had been allowed to 
wait nearly thirty years after its set- 
tlement before settling a minister, 
was no doubt due to its recognized 
inability to support one. Those thirty 
years had been a sad period of pov- 
erty and slow growth. Towns settled 
later made much more rapid progress. 

There is reason to think that the 
first twenty families, required by the 
charter, were not permanently set- 
tled before 1750. The census of 1767 
found only forty married men under 


*II Timothy 2:1. 


sixty, forty married women, five men 
over sixty, and two widows, In 1773 
the corresponding numbers were fifty- 
three, fifty-three, one, and four. It is 
not likely that the number of families 
in 1761 much exceeded thirty. | 

The meetiny-house was not built 
until 1764, and there is no record of 
a schoolhouse before 1765. We need 
not, however, suppose that the people 
had lived thirty years without reli- 
gious and secular instruction. Still 
less can we impute mental and moral 
inferiority to people who could rear 
families and build up a town under 
such difficulties as they encountered. 

Mr. Tucke was to have as a settle- 
ment one hundred acres of land, as 
provided by the charter. His salary 
was to be thirty pounds sterling a 
year the first two years, then thirty- 
five pounds, to be increased to forty 
pounds when the number of families 
reached fifty; also thirty cords of 
wood a year. Six hundred pounds, 
Old Tenor, in labor, was voted to 
build a parsonage. He married, 
Mareh 4, 1762; probably about the 
time the parsonage was _ finished, 
Mary, daughter of Rev. Samuel Par- 
sons, pastor at Rye. 

The church was organized Septem- 
ber 23, 1761, its covenant being signed 
by the following persons: Rev. John 
Tucke, John Blake and wife Mary, 
Abraham, Isaac, Isaac, Jr., and Reu- 
ben Libby, Nathan Marden, William 
Wallace, Margaret, wife of Reuben 
Sanborn, Sr., and Widow Sarah 
Nason. October 9 there were added 
the wives of the two Isaae Libbys, 
and Joanna, daughter of Isaac, Sr. 
These fourteen were regarded as the 
original members. 

The records of the next twelve 
years show additions as follows: 


“Thou therefore, my son, be strong in the grace that is in Christ Jesus.”’ 
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In 1761, John MecClary and wife, 
Thomas Blake and wife, George Wal- 
lace and wife, Ephraim Locke, and 
the wives of Reuben Libby and Dea- 
con Nathan Marden. 

In 1762, Widow Love Wormwood 
and Elizabeth, wife of Reuben San- 
‘born, Jr., then of Chichester. 

In 1763, Samuel Blake and wife, 
John MecGaffey and wife, Jonathan 
Chapman and wife, Eunice, wife of 
Samuel Jackson, Mary, wife of 
Thomas Bickford, and Nanny, wife 
of Richard Tripp. 

In 176+, William Blake and wife, 
Sarah, Sarah Marden, and Hepzibah 
Blake. 

September 7, probably 1765, Widow 
Agnes MecClary. 

December 5, 1766, John Worth 
and wife, Hannah, and Hannah, wife 
of Samuel Davis, were received by 
dismission from churches at Hampton 
Falls and Exeter. 

In November, 1767, Nathaniel Mor- 
rill and wife and Jeremiah Eastman 
and wife, from South Hampton and 
Kensington. 

April 3, 1768, Anna, wife of John 
Cass, from Epping. 

In 1769, Samuel Bickford and wife, 
Merey, and Samuel Perkins of Deer- 
field. 

In 1770, Joseph Worth and wife, 
Anna (dismissed from Hawke), Ben- 
jamin Goodwin and wife, Lydia, 
Hannah, wife of Robert Mason of 
Deerfield, and Enoch Robie of Deer- 
' field. 

In 1771, Moses Locke and wife, 
Mary, and James Gray and wife, 
Jane. . 

October 3, 1773, Mary, wife of 
John Worth, Jr. 

There is a list of members, without 
date, which includes the following 
names, not mentioned above: Andrew 
McClary, Samuel Marston, Joseph 
Chapman, Elizabeth Sanborn, John 
Worth, Jr., John Mason, Jonathan 
Leavitt and wife, James Marden and 
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* As regards slavery in Epsom the census of 1767 found no slaves there. That of 1773 found two. 






wife, and the wife of a William Wal- 
lace. 

The last is in a list of members that 
had moved away, which has the fol- 
lowing names: William Wallace and 
wife, Reuben Libby and wife, Widow 
Wormwood, Widow Nason, and Wil- 
liam Blake and wife. Only one mem- 
ber is reported as deceased: Anne 
Libby. To this should be added, at 
least, the names of Abraham Libby 
and Samuel Bickford. 

There are records of seventy-two 
members. They may not have been 
all; as it is plain that Mr. Tucke 
failed to enter some admissions, as 
well as other facts, that he intended 
to record. The records are not free 
from mistakes in names of women and 
children. 

Besides the members in full com- 
munion, the following twenty-six are 
recorded as received into the baptis- 
mal covenant relations: James Wood 
and wife, Mary; Andrew MeClary 
and wife, Elizabeth; Eliphalet San- 
born and wife, Margaret; Samuel 
Moses and wife, Bridget; William 
Moses, Jenny Moses, Jeremiah Pres- 
eott and wife, Jenny; Abraham Wal- 
lace; Ithiel Clifford; Josiah Sanborn ; 
Simeon Chapman and wife, Mary; 
Edmund Rand and wife, Abigail; 
Ebenezer Wallace and wife, Sarah; 
Ydmund Leavitt and wife, Mehetabel ; 
Daniel Page and wife Mary (of 
Deerfield), and Betty, wife of Benja- 
min Hill, later of Northwood. These 
were not all, as children of others 
were baptized. 

There are records of one hundred 
and sixty-seven baptisms of children, 
and among them, of the following 
three adults: Mr. Tucke’s servant, 
Abraham; Phebe, a young woman, 
about twenty, no surname given; and 
Samuel Blake’s man-servant, who 
seems not to have had even a first 
name.* The infant baptisms were 
printed in the Boston Transcript 
January 23 and February 11, 1907. 

It was evidently a large proportion 
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of the town’s people that became con- 
nected with the church; though the 
lists include quite a number from 
Chichester .and Deerfield, where 
churches had not yet been established. 
From Mr. Tucke’s antecedents, and 
evident success in a pioneer commun- 
ity, there is every presumption that 
he was a man of ability and personal 
worth; and, although his pastorate 
ended in a storm, there is no reason 
to think his faults were greater than 
are common to both clergy and laity. 
There is not enough preserved, in 
records or tradition, to give us much 
acquaintance with his personal pecul- 
jarities. 

By the latter part of 1773, some of 
the leading citizens had become se- 
riously disaffected; among them, 
Capt. Andrew McClary, Doctor Wil- 
liams and Jeremiah Prescott, who 
made formal complaint. Ephraim 
Locke, also had ‘‘grevianeces,’’ quite 
a number, it would seem, as a meet- 
ing was appointed to settle ‘‘some’’ 
of them. A change of pastor had 
become expedient. 

Had the church been free to act, 
this might have been effected without 
scandal. But the consent of a coun- 
cil was necessary ; and, as in a divorce 
case, there must be charges. 

January 3, 1774, the town voted to 
eall a council ‘‘to settle the diffieul- 
ties subsisting between the Rev. John 
Tucke and the inhabitants of Epsom.’’ 
Six weeks later a church meeting, 
thinly attended because of a snow 
storm, voted the same. 

The council met March 15, and re- 
ported March 18. The report fills 
four finely written pages of the town 
records. As twelve men had spent 
three days investigating complaints 
against Mr. Tucke, we should be well 
informed of his faults. 

No serious charge was sustained. 
In some small business transactions 
he had taken liberties, apparently not 
complained of at the time. In gen- 
eral, he was not disposed to over- 


reach, as ‘‘it evidently appears to 
us that Mr. Tucke did not take the 
advantage when he had fair oppor- 
tunities, and freely offered to pay in 
divers instances what persons knew 
of no claim to.’’ 

As to discharge of pastoral duties, 
the only serious criticism made by the 
council was the following: ‘‘ We think 
Mr. Tucke chargeable with neglect of 
duty in not visiting Mr. Ward when 
desired; and we can’t but censure his 
hard speeches with regard to some of 
the church and people.’’ 

Mr. Tucke humbly acknowledged 
himself guilty of the ‘‘faults and fol- 
lies’’ of which the council had con- 
victed him, and asked the forgiveness 
of church and people, promising rep- 
aration to any that had been wronged. 
Thereupon the council advised the 
continuance of his pastorate for three 
months, in the hope that the discon- 
tent would subside, giving the town 
permission to dismiss him after that 
time. 

The council also gave good advice 
to the people, deploring the ‘‘ heat and 
passion’’ shown by Mr. Tucke’s ac- 
cusers, and their efforts to ‘‘magnify 
small and trivial matters’’ into grave 
erimes, and regretting ‘‘that many 
have foresaken the house, and some 
the table, of the Lord, and (as some 
express it in your articles of charge), 
wandered among devouring wolves.’’ 

June 18 the town voted to dismiss 
Mr. Tucke, and ‘‘that the meeting- 
house shall be shut up till the town 
sees cause to open said house again.”’ 
One almost wonders if they did not 
nail up the door. 

Thus Mr. Tucke’s ministry closed 
under a cloud. His life went out a 
few years later, under circumstances 
of unusual sadness. He died at 
Salem, New York, February 9, 1777, 
probably of smallpox, while on his 
way to join the Revolutionary army 
as chaplain, leaving a widow, and at 
least six children. 

The census of 1790 found Widow 
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Mary Tucke in Epsom, as head of a, 
family of five: two males over sixteen 
and three females. The homestead 
was sold February 15, 1797, to Simon 
Ames Heath, the deed being signed 
by the following heirs: Samuel Rand 
of Rye and wife Polly (Tucke), Sam- 
uel J. Tucke of Boston and wife 
Judith (Gardiner), Simeon Drake of 
Pittsfield and wife Love (Tucke), and 
Joseph, Richard and Abigail Tucke 
of Boston. October 3, 1797, the 
widow, then of Pittsfield, deeded her 
interest in the same. 

We may imagine that Mr. Tucke’s 
dismissal and sudden death left the 
people divided in sympathies. 
Whether from this cause, or from the 
burdens of the Revolutionary War, it 
was nearly ten years before another 
pastor was settled. Then came the 
thirty years’ pastorate of the Rev. 
Ebenezer Haseltine (beginning Jan- 
uary 21, 1784, and ending November 
10, 1813), who had the good fortune 
to die in office, and have his virtues 


proclaimed in his funeral sermon, 
instead of his faults, in the report of 


a council. His gravestone declares 
him ‘‘An Israelite, indeed, in whom 
was no guile.’’ He left, however, a 
smaller number of church members 
than were left by Mr. Tucke. Per- 
haps Mr. Tucke caught them with 
guile. 

It is greatly to be regretted that 
Mr. Haseltine’s records are lost. It 
is hoped they are in existence, and 
may yet find their way to companion- 
ship with those of Mr. Tucke in the 
Historical Library. 

A memorial stone marks the site 
of the first church. The cemetery, 
in the rear, is at least one hundred 
and fifty years old, and - contains 
many hundred graves. At least two 
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hundred and fifty may be counted 
that are marked with only common 
field stones, uninscribed. 

The oldest inscribed stone, on which 
only a few letters are now traceable, 
is among the MecClary graves, near 
the south wall, and is probably that 
of the first Andrew McClary. Near 
by are the graves of the Sanborns, 
Eliphalet and others; and near them, 
those of Samuel Blake and wife 
Sarah. He ‘‘died Aug. 19, 1801, 
aged 83 years. One of the first set- 
tlers of Epsom.’’ Sarah ‘‘died June 
27, 1804, aged 68 years.’’ 

Their gravestones, and many others, 
have pious sentiments and tributes 
of affection, in prose and verse. That 
of Col. Daniel Cilley (1768-1842), 
has the following interesting profes- 
sion of faith: ‘‘He died in the full 
belief of the universal salvation of 
all mankind.’’ 

Among the Locke graves we find 
a rough stone lettered as follows: ‘‘E. 
L. B. F. 10, 1730. D. M. 7, 1798’’; 
and at the left of it another, lettered 
“EB. L. J. B. M. 5, 1761. D. F. 7, 
1771.’’ These are supposed to be the 
graves of Ephraim Locke and a son, 
Ephraim, Jr. 

Among the Bickford graves is a 
rough stone, with letters now only 
partly legible. We can trace the let- 
we“. Bee... Pa « ? Tee 
evidently the grave of Widow Mercy 
Bickford, who died at great age in 
April, 1824. The uninseribed grave 
beside it is doubtless that of her hus- 
band, Samuel Bickford, who died in 
April or May, 1773. These were 
probably the earliest settlers that now 
have descendants in town bearing the 
family name. One of them is the 
venerable Benjamin Bickford, who 
has lately passed his ninetieth birth- 
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forsaken 
By L. J. H. Frost 


On a winter’s night of long ago, 

While earth was covered with sleet and snow, 

A mother her shivering infant pressed 

With trembling hands to her thin-clad breast; 
While with streaming eyes and accents wild 
She prayed,—‘Oh God! save my darling child 
From -freezing tonight. In many a home 

The fire burns bright and hearts are warm; 
And tables are groaning with plenty and cheer, 
While we starve to death in the darkness here. 
O Father in heaven! if die we must, 

Forgive his sin who deserted us, 

And pardon my guilt for sake of Him 

Whose blood can atone for the darkest sin. 

I know if we die, that my babe will rest 

All sheltered and safe on the Saviour’s breast ; 
I may not hope so near Thee to be, 

Yet the lowest seat—wilt Thou give it to me?’’ 


In a splendid room of a mansion fine, 

A gray-haired man sat sipping his wine; 

On the costly service the fire-light shone, 

While without the storm made its ceaseless moan. 
This proud old father who worshipped his gold 
Thought not of his daughter now dying of cold. 
At length came a blast most fearful and wild, 
And it brought to his heart a thought of his child; 
Then he shuddered and glanced at the fire-light bright, 
As he muttered aloud,—‘‘ Tis a fearful night.’’ 
And he struggled in vain with the conscience sting 
That tortured his heart like a living thing. 

The deep-toned bell on the old church tower, 
Tolled solemn and slow the midnight hour; 
While an angel, all merciful, passing by 

Saw the mother and child lay them down to die; 
Then he whispered,—‘‘ Come, in my home above 
There is pleasure and peace and perfect love.’’ 
And the mother smiled as she clasped his hand, 
While he led her away to the sorrowless land. 


O Father in heaven we pray for him 

Who banished his child because of her sin; 

But shall we dare Thy forgiveness crave 

For him who the trust of a true heart betrayed? 
Thou knowest the saddest of all lots in life, 

Is the lot of ‘‘that mother whom no man calls wife.’’ 
Yet we trust that at last, in Thy presence in heaven, 
Shall dwell many a Magdelen Thou hast forgiven. 





John Stark at Bennington 


By Gilbert Patten Brown 


Author of “‘Tales of the Forecastle,” ‘The Blacksmith of Concord,” ‘Memories of Martinique,” 
‘“*The Graveyard of Plymouth,” ‘‘ Witchcraft Days in Boston,” ‘“ The Tory’s Daughter,” etc. 


John Stark, New Hampshire’s fore- 
most patriot of Revolutionary fame, 


was a son of Archibald Stark and’ 


Eleanor Nichols, and was born at 
Londonderry, New Hampshire, Aug- 
ust 28, 1728. His early life was spent 
in rural surroundings. The family 
Bible and the flint musket guarded 
the spiritual and physical welfare of 
this well-known family of the Ameri- 
ean past. While his life is of marked 
interest to all lovers of valor, his 
most notieeable deeds are those of the 
Battle of Bennington. 

On his birthday he married Miss 
Elizabeth Page of Dunbarton, New 
Hampshire; and later, when on the 
field of battle, the woman of his heart 
was in. his mind when in danger. 

At Bunker Hill and at Trenton 
Stark had played a most important 
part, but in what is now the State of 
Vermont a vigorous battle was to be 
fought. 

In a letter to Gen. Philip Schuyler, 
commanding the Northern Continen- 
tal army, General Washington wrote 
in July, 1777: ‘‘Burgoyne appears to 
be pursuing that line of conduct 
which of all others is most favorable 
to us; I mean acting in detachment. 
This will certainly give room for en- 
terprise on our part and expose his 
parties to great hazard. Could we be 
so happy as to cut one of them off, 
though it should not exceed 600 men, 
it would inspire the people and do 
away with much of their present 
anxiety.’’ His wish was to be made 
a reality at the Battle of Benning- 
ton. 

On August 9, less than a month 
after the letter, General Burgoyne, 
who, in his victorious mareh south 
through New York, had come to have 


some need of supplies, dispatched 
Lieutenant-Colonel Baum of the Hes- 
sian troops into Vermont to seize the 
American stores in the neighborhood 
of Bennington. The object of the 
expedition as given in his instrue- 
tions was ‘‘to try the affections of the 
country, to disconeert the councils of 


Gen: John Stark 


the enemy, to mount Riedesel’s dra- 
goons, to complete Peters’ crops, and 
to obtain large supplies of cattle, 
horses and earriages.’” With him 
went 500 German regulars, a detach- 
ment of British light infantry and 
dismounted dragoons, a party of 
tories, 200 Indians and two brass 
field guns. 

On August 9, also, General Stark 
arrived at Bennington, Vt., to take 
command of his brigade of New 
Hampshire militia, which had mus- 
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tered there. According to his in- 
structions he was to act independently 
of the regular army, and it was his 
plan, finally approved by General 
Schuyler himself, to harass the British 
by hanging on their flank and rear, 
intercepting and cutting off their 
supplies and attacking any of their 
detachments which might offer the 
opportunity. 

Four days later, on August 13, 
word reached him that in the town 


f 


Bennington Battle Monument 


of Cambridge, some miles to the 
northwest across the present New 
York line, a band of Indians had 
suddenly appeared. Against these he 
sent Lieutenant-Colonel Gregg with a 
force of 200 men. At 9 o’clock that 
evening came a second message with 
the news that a large body of the 
enemy with artillery was in the rear 
of the Indians and in full march for 
Bennington. The opportunity that 
he sought had come to meet him. 

At once he sent to Col. Seth War- 


ner, who was with his Vermont regi- 
ment at Manchester, twenty miles to 
the north, telling him to march his 
men to Bennington, At the same 
time he issued a eall to the neighbor- 
hood militia which received a prompt 
response. Then on the morning of 
the 14th, with his own command and 
what other troops he could assemble, 
he set out on the road for Cambridge. 
At a distance of four or five miles 
from the town he met Colonel Gregg 
in full retreat and hotly pursued by 
the enemy, whose force was not a 
mile behind him. At the sight of 
them Stark halted and drew up his 
men in order of battle. Colonel 
Baum, seeing that his way was 
blocked, did the same, entrenching 
himself on rising ground at a bend in 
the little Wollamsae River, a tribu- 
tary of the Hoosae, and in the summer 
everywhere fordable. 

On that day and the next the op- 
posing forees held their respective 
positions, the fighting being confined 
on both sides to skirmish parties. The 
British commander utilized the time 
in completing his log breastworks and 
in sending to Burgoyne for reinforee- 
ments. On the 15th and the morning 
of the 16th the rain fell heavily, but 
about noon the clouds broke away and 
it became fair. This was the signal 
for Stark to begin the battle. 

Stark’s plan was to send two de- 
tachments of 300 each, under Cols. 
Rufus Herrick and Moses Nichols, by 
right and left, to the British rear, 
where they should converge and at- 
tack. The sound of their guns should 
be the signal for a general assault, 
led in front by himself with the re- 
serve. This plan, though simple, 
proved highly successful. Colonel 
Baum, who saw the first movements of 
the flanking parties, supposed they 
were running away and directed his 
guns against the reserve, which was 
slowly advancing in his front. At 
three o’clock in the afternoon Colonel 
Nichols opened fire from the left and 
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was answered by Colonel Herrick 
from the right. The assault then 
began and the action became general. 
‘It lasted,’’ says Stark, ‘‘two hours 
and was the hottest I ever saw. It 
was like one continued clap of thun- 
der.”’ 

The Indians fied at the very first 
and the Germans, though making a 
brave resistance, were driven out of 
their works and made prisoners by 
hundreds. But while the volunteers 
were exulting in their victory and 
scattering after plunder there was 
heard in the distance the drums and 
bugles of Colonel Breyman, sent by 
Burgoyne to reinforce Baum with a 
force equal to his. 

Almost at the same minute, how- 
ever, there came from the opposite 
direction the sound of the drums of 
Colonel Warner’s 150 men, hurried 
down from Manchester and equipped 
with the arms formerly taken from 
Col. Nathan Hale’s regiment after 
Ticonderoga. And while Stark rallied 
the men of his own brigade the Ver- 
monters, dividing to right and left, 
attacked the Germans, checking them 
until the New Hampshire troops were 
reformed and brought up to their 
support. The second action lacked 
the element of surprise which the 
first had possessed and was of longer 
duration. On both sides it was con- 
tested with great obstinacy until dusk, 
the enemy slowly falling back, but 
for two miles contesting every step of 
the way. Then at last they broke in 


retreat, hotly pursued by the Ameri- 


cans, until finally Stark was obliged 
to call his men off to keep them from 
shooting each other in the darkness. 
‘*With one hour more of daylight,”’ 
he said, ‘‘we should have captured 
the whole body.’’ 

As it was the victory of the raw 
New England militia over their vet- 
eran opponents was a signal one. 
Four pieces of artillery and 1,000 
stands of arms were taken, while 
besides the 207 Germans and British 


killed outright 750 were captured. On 
the American side the losses were lim- 
ited to thirty killed and _ forty 


wounded. Most important of all was 
the moral effect of the success upon 
the despairing armies of America. 
‘*One more such stroke,’’ said Wash- 
ington, ‘‘and we shall have no great 
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anxiety as to the future designs of 
Britain.’’ 

It was to Stark himself that the 
victory was chiefly due. He had stood 
firm against the orders and warnings 
of the generals of the regular army. 
He had originated the plans by which 
the Germans, confident in their supe- 
rior discipline and favorable position, 
had been driven from their works 
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and cannon. He had led the attack 
in person, and his words to his men: 
‘‘There are your enemies; we must 
beat them or Betty Stark sleeps a 
widow tonight,’’ will be forever 
famous. 

Nearly every commanding officer 
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Grave of General Stark 


uf the Revolution, even previous to 
the Battle of Bunker Hill, had been 
made Masons in military lodge or in 
their home towns. This unique honor 
Stark had not enjoyed. Generals 
Washington, Putnam, Warren, Woos- 


ancient brotherhood. While  sta- 
tioned at Albany under General Gates 
it became Stark’s pleasure to make 
application for the degrees. In 
Albany in Colonial times was estab- 
lished Master’s Lodge No. 2, now No. 
5, on the register of the Most Wor- 
shipful Grand Lodge of New York. 
On January 9, 1780, General Stark 
was initiated, passed and raised to 
the degree of a Master Mason. He 
paid ‘‘£5 for initiation, 8s. to Tyler, 
and 4s. for extra Lodge.’’ General 
Stark was then the proudest man in 
all the Continental army. 

With all the glories that crowned 
his honored name the Battle of Ben- 
nington was the most brilliant. 
Though he served through the remain- 
der of the Revolution it was com- 
paratively without incident, and at 
its close he went to spend his old age 
at his farm on the Merrimack. In 
1786 he was appointed brevet major- 
general of the regular army, and his 
death, May 8, 1822, found him the 
last of his rank of the generals of the 
Revolution. In the statuary hall at 
Washington his figure stands with 
that of Webster as the two great rep- 
resentatives of the parent state of 
New Hampshire. 

General Stark was deeply religious. 
As a farmer he was successful. In 
his last days he took a deep interest 
in the political life of the young 


ter, Montgomery, Arnold, Greene, 
Sullivan and Wayne were among 
those popular in the dress of the 


republic whose corner-stone he had 
helped to lay on hard fought fields 
of battle. 


Marcin 


By Emily E. Cole 


The tamaracks toss their naked arms, 
The winds of March go storming by; 

The cataract plunging o’er the steep 
Flings back an answering battlecry. 


We, sheltering from the driving storm 
Beside the hearth, our household shrine, 
The smouldering embers stir to life 
And feed the flame with fragrant pine. 





The Apotheosiy of Obscure Jellian 
Pinkham of Old Dover Neck 


By Lydia A. Stevens 


[Read before the Margery Sullivan Chapter, D. A. R., April 6, 1908.] 


However dramatic the scenes once 
witnessed on Dover Neck, now all is 
calm. The dusky forms of Indian 
and settler, that we can see in pan- 
oramic vision, are but part of the 
dust the farmer treads upon at every 
step. We can stand by Parson Rey- 
ner’s cellar and muse on many things, 
but what else we have before us and 
near by of the old days are brooding 
fields, the rivers flowing to and fro, 
and the pretty coves and bare shores. 

And yet, if we look long enough, 
something comes to the inner eye. I 
shall recall only one incident. The 


others are sufficient for a series of 
historical treatises—a score of, his- 
torical novels—but this paper is 


concerned only with Dover Neck Jel- 
lian Pinkham, exact memory of whom 
vanished in the gray, chill haze of 
obscurity and oblivion, more than 
two hundred years ago. 

The yearning minister, a good deal 
sunburnt, but sallow and colorless, 
and though not aged, stooping con- 
siderably, stood under the early dawn 
in the open. He leaned upon a rude 
timber frame that squat in malignant 
ugliness on the fair plain. Gentle 
and simple, and woman and child, 
alike shivered at sight of the public 
stocks. 

The minister was not a cruel man. 
Because his heart was tender, it was 
torn and rent and tortured. He held 
to a stern, cold and uninviting sim- 
plicity of form and outward service, 
resting upon nothing, appealing to 
nothing but the spirit of faith and 
piety, and appealing to these through 
logic and argument, rather than the 
tender and sympathetic elements of 
human nature. He was restricted 
to safeguards of penalty, and had no 


notion of other goodness than that 
produced by rewards and _ punish- 
ments. He could conceive no good- 
ness free—only law-goodness, law- 
righteousness — obligation to do, ob- 
ligation to avoid. Still, he was ill at 
ease. 

Prickling points of heat, alternat- 
ing with tremors of cold, beset and 
agitated him. For the first time, the 
mildewed stocks whispered of fla- 
grant misuse of power, unveiling and 
revealing the natural offensiveness 
and obliquity of human nature. One 
moment the priest’s face was hard, 
then beautiful with divine pity. 

With a shudder, he drew back from 
the weather-stained structure. It did 
not harmonize with the surroundings. 
Through and through it was sodden 
with the tears of victims; it was 
stained and shamed with blood-sweat ; 
it east fantastic and quivering shad- 
ows in the morning sunlight. Its 
chill presence shed a wicked influence, 
a revolting fearfulness. The unclean 
thing was detestably grotesque, inso- 
lently domineering and wholly of- 
fending. Mocking faces came and 
went, on its muddy dinginess, and as 
they faded derisive eyes remained — 
winking and jeering. It threatened, 
awed, stunned. No ordinary business 
was transacted near it; no confiden- 
tial voices exchanged views concern- 
ing province or colony under its 
shade, and lovers never lingered in 
its vicinity. The black beams were 
as terrifying as a gallows — as horrid 
as a violated hearthstone. The slow 
decay, the lingering strength, the 
foulness of river damp, and marks of 
riving cold and scarifying heat, had 
added to its monstrosity; and the 
annual heaving and settling of the 
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ground left the shapeless mass con- 
torted, strained and_ evil-looking, 
Formal consecration followed the 
building of the Dover Point meeting- 
house, and in some sort attached to 
the schoolhouse, but of the dedica- 
tory ceremonies attending the setting 
up of this alarming engine of religion 
and exact law, nothing has come down 
to us. Intense loathing and irrepres- 
sible sighs shook the minister like an 
ague. 

Suddenly the clamor of children’s 
voices broke on the stillness. Light 
feet spurned the sand, and_ then 
croups of grown people gathered. 
Parson Reyner remained pale and 
abstracted. Views well within the 
confines of his own age, and long 
familiar, battled in his breast with 
olimpses of a new and better scheme 
of life. He questioned — deliberated 
—feared. He was anhungered for a 
sign from on high, a word from that 
absolute Voice. As he glanced at the 
children, new anxieties tormented 
him. In the space allowed, he walked 
incessantly. 

The system of coercion in the mat- 
ter of attending public worship grew 
more rigid in Dover, after the union 
with Massachusetts, and the court 
records show that in 1663 there was a 
decided enforcement of the church- 
voing law. William Roberts of Back 
River had been absent twenty-eight 
Sundays, legal penalty three shillings 
for each absence, but it was fixed at 
five; William Follett, sixteen ;Thomas 
Roberts, thirteen ; Mary Hanson, thir- 
teen; Richard Otis, wife and servant 
maid, thirteen; Jellian Pinkham, thir- 
teen, — but, as her husband refused 
to discharge the amercement, she was 
set in the stocks for one hour. 

Jellian Pinkham disobeyed man’s 
law, her husband disobeyed God’s. 
She ecouldn’t, and her’ husband 
wouldn’t pay the fine. Why the 
mystic number, thirteen, occurs so 
frequently is not known. Nor ean 
we tell where the money came from 


to meet Mary Hanson’s penalty. Per- 
haps her father stood by her; maybe 
her consort or lover. At all events, in 
her case complete and open shame 
was averted. 

The order of Jellian’s mind, wheth- 
er she had suitable attire, and was in 
health, is not disclosed. She had, of 
course, another name, that of her 
father, but now she is just Jellian — 
wife of one Pinkham, nothing more. 

Her maiden incognito does not dif- 
ferentiate her, however, for the like is 
true of most others of her sex in 
Dover at that time. We know as lit- 
tle about her as of the songs the 
sirens sung. In short, everything 
pertaining to her, except as shown 
by this incident, has faded out, and 
she has long been lost to an indiffer- 
ent world. The men who condemned, 
and the men who suffered condemna- 
tion, live in some sort of a way, but 
she looms hazily in the light of her 
punishment, a martyr to rigid and 
harsh austerity. 

Jellian had the faults of her sex 
—ecommon to the age in which she 
lived — and also its virtues. Immod- 
est? A shrew or scold? The record 
does not show it. Tearful whines or 
peevish nagging? Nothing of the 
sort is found concerning her in writ 
or tradition. There is no evidence 
that she was negligent, irritating, or 
hateful at home. It does not appear 
that she disturbed church meetings, 
or railed at the elders or civil magis- 
trates. Nothing of explosion, storm 
or fury — nothing of choler, ire, fume 
or passion, is charged up against her, 
at home or abroad. Though her 
home surroundings were not ealeu- 
lated to produce a day-star or house- 
angel, as wife and mother she was 
without reproach. She stayed away 
from church, and of that she was con- 
victed, and because of that she was 
ignominiously punished. 

It is fair to assume that she was a 
vood woman, eareful in attendance 
upon her children, and patient with 
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the man with whom she was unequally 
yoked. Presumptively, she skipped 
one quarter of the Sunday sessions 
for good and sufficient reasons. Her 
years had been filled with the carking 
incidents, discomforts and oddities of 
a new settlement. She had never ex- 
perienced pleasurable impressions, an- 
ticipations or hopes. Every faculty 
was here in thralldom. It is not likely 
that she was disturbed by the vagaries 
of intelligence, and it may be her 
sense of the depths of life was con- 
fused; but her feminine instincts 
were outraged by biting neglect and 
unwomanly tasks. She was_ per- 
ineated by the pain of fatigue and 
longing for rest. 

Dover Neck souls pursued a path 
Jellian could not follow; their prom- 
ise of salvation, and their holy place, 
did not ease the ache in her bones. 
She was neither in nor of their world; 
she eared nothing for it. But, I am 
willing to believe that her sorry hus- 
band was a punctual attendant at 
church. 

I may hazard a conjecture as to 
her personal appearance. Sun-burned 
she was with wild-wood savor in her 
hair, and earth, the mother of all, 
loved and cherished her. It seems 
reasonable to conelude that she had a 
girlhood of out-door grace in motion 
and repose. This is not certain, but 
it is probable. We have no knowledge 
of the ruling conception of female 
beauty in that far-off day and rugged 
community. If she were not granted 
graces of mind, perhaps nature in a 
spirit of fair play offered youthful 
compensation. 

But trouble, want of recognition, 
and household cares, had made her 
prematurely old. The erst dark hair 
had turned to whitened elfish locks; 
the color which had mantled warm 
on the smooth skin of her cheek and 
neck, now showed dingy red; her 
hands were no longer supple; the 
pliant rounded body was hollowed 
and shrunken; eurves and undula- 


tions had vanished; the soft fibre had 
become lean filament, and the quality 
of resistance and endurance alone 
remained. A selfish husband and un- 
grateful sons had left her alone. The 
voice in the pulpit mocked her 
misery. There was sinister violence 
in the appeal of the leaders. The 
songs of praise sounded like jeering 
taunts. The minister’s admonitions 
grated uncomfortably on her jangled 
nerves. Her memories were shadowy, 
her future blank. She was dumb. 

What was it to her that the Dover 
Neck church was established in 
Dover, and not in England? She 
only knew that she was unhappy, 
and wished she might, like her sisters 
in Boston, be a witch, so as to ride a 
broom-stick in company with sorcer- 
ers and the Black-man, and punish 
her enemies. 

As though he had started up from 
the lowest limbo, Jellian turned a face 
suddenly grave with apprehension 


and appeal upon the constable, her 


eyes amazed and full of pain. Not 
till his own face, grayed and ashed in 
death, did he forget the scene. Her 
pulse pounded in her temples till the 
official voice seemed to sink into an 
echo. 

But after the shudder occasioned 
by the officer’s touch, she was calm. 
Only in her eyes was there sign of 
complaint. All the suppressed ani- 
mal nature of her forbears, and all 
the suspicion, terror and avoidance 
of her remotest ancestors shone in 
their cavernous depths. The worst 
had befaller. 

One cannot conceive a sadder speec- 
tacle. Degradation could go no fur- 
ther. A revulsion took place. Driven 
back upon itself, the soul asserted 
supremacy. She felt a new existence. 
Anger departed. Trouble rolled away 
like a scroll. Her eyes softened. 
Even the recollection of her dead 
childhood, her maiden folly, the woo- 
ing of the robust lout, pleasant in his 
undeveloped nature, her womanly 
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failure, and her sure mortality, ceased 
to wound or vex her. 

She suffered no longer. A pain of 
happiness filled her heart. There 
was a sigh of relief, of content. A 
miracle had been wrought. The 
physical charms of youth were not 
restored. Decay was not arrested — 
indeed, there was a sharper define- 
ment of its ravages. But youth of the 
soul came again despite the counted 
years, and thereafter Jellian lived at 
peace in the colony. In isolation and 
ostracism, may be, the. remainder of 
her life was passed, but the law short- 
ly beeame intolerable and was soon 
wholly disregarded. And as_ time 
passed, the forces of nature worked 
upon the infamous stocks, and toiled 
day and night to undo and obliterate. 
The wind and the rain, the frost and 
the mist, the sunlight and the storm 
all labored to this end, until at length 
this foul blot vanished forever. 

The people came and _ lingered. 
Strong men, lean men, young boys 


with fearless eyes glancing curiously, 
shy girls, frowsy hags, and sturdy 
dames with babies in their arms, 


looked on. Portsmouth sailors, well- 
primed at George Walton’s tavern, 
moved carelessly about, and now and 
then the red nudity of an undraped 
shoulder betrayed the presence of an 
Indian. The bulk of the crowd was 
of those uncounted lives that are no- 
ticed only as accessories and auxil- 
iaries. Sad voices were heard, yet no 
one interfered. But the attentive 
eyes no longer stabbed the victim’s 
heart. ‘ 

It is hard to believe that John 
Reyner, sixth minister, a man de- 
elared to be of meek and humble 
spirit, could have been present, or 
even that John, his son and successor, 
looked on. And our heart-strings are 
wrung sore, upon being foreed to 
conclude that gentle William Pom- 
fret, the old town clerk, joined the 
group. 

Whatever 


happened afterward, 


nothing more widely opened the 
prison bars of Jellian’s spirit, or gave 
profounder knowledge of eternity, 
than did her hour in the public stocks 
of old Dover. A power higher than 
state or chureh authority succored 
her. In rebuke and not in justifica- 
tion of her inquisitors came the 
translation. 

Whether —if in a haven of bliss 
—her tormentors are satisfied quite 
—now—I wonder. Ah, no evoked 
ghost will answer, but preserve me 
from their record at Heaven’s Chan- 
eery. It would not be a matter like 
My Uncle Toby’s oath, and it is doubt- 
ful if the recording angel would drop 
a tear upon the line, and blot it out 
forever. 

In the name of God! How the 
fathomless, bottomless criminality of 
human nature hides itself. Who 
committed this crime? Your fore- 
fathers and mine. This ancestral 
story affects me disagreeably. Its 
spirit antedates the first moral im- 
pulse of mankind, the earliest sense 
of honor, and the later respect for 
woman. It was a tragedy without 
murder, but a crime beyond the tak- 
ing of life. ‘‘Even now murder is a 
trifle compared with some wrongs, 
and the growing tenderness for 
human life is not the noblest sign of 
our times.’’ Other sins have the 
stamp of earth, and may take shield 
behind the varied, but common weak- 
nesses of humanity. 

It was not a withering and melan- 
choly lapse from _ well-established 
opinions. It savors of intellectual 
pollution. Doubtless, there was a 
ludicrous side. But it was a shame- 
ful deed, and the knowledge of it 
tastes like mingled tears, ashes and: 
wormwood. 

Is it possible that the generations 
of two centuries to come may have 
something similar to say of us? Liv- 
ing under wider horizons, clearer 
skies, in a world of new thoughts, 
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new ideals, new standards, and a new 
civilization, are we cruel and unjust? 

Everyone must find his or her own 
answer, or must acknowledge sorrow- 


fully that he and she can find none. 
This is the way I look upon the suf- 
fering and apotheosis of obseure Jel- 
lian Pinkham of old Dover Neck. 


Mary I. Wood 


By H. H. Metcalf 


The name of Mary I. Wood of 
Portsmouth is undoubtedly known, 
today, to more American women that 
that of any other woman in New 
Hampshire, and this through her po- 
sition and efficient work, for several 
years past, as manager of the Bureau 
of Information of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs — an asso- 
ciation which brings into close and 
active codperation more than half a 
million women, largely embracing the 
choicest flower and fruitage of Ameri- 
can womanhood, organized for their 
own development and the social and 
civic betterment of community, state 
and nation. 

Mrs. Wood is a native of Wood- 
stock, Vt., born January 18, 1866, the 
daughter of John L. and Jean Ains- 
worth (Brand) Stevens, her mother 
being a native of Forfarshire, Scot- 
land, and endowed with all the noble 
qualities characteristic of the sturdy 
race inhabiting the rugged land of 
rock and heather. Removing, in 
childhood, to the town of Ludlow in 
the same state, she entered Black 
River Academy when but eight years 
of age, having previously attended 
but a single term of public school, 
though the foundation of a practical 
education had been so well laid at 
home in early childhood, that at four 
years of age she could read, knit and 
sew. It may be noted that her ex- 
amination papers for admission to 
the Academy were at first thrown out 
without further consideration, when 
it was observed that the age given in 
the headline was ‘‘eight years’’; but, 


after vigorous protest upon the part 
of her mother, there being really no 
age requirement for admission, the 
matter was reconsidered and she was 
admitted as a student. After a few 


years here, her mother in the mean- 
time having made a second marriage, 


Mary I. Wood 


with Mr. Lewis Tenney, the family, 
which included two older sisters, re- 
moved to Saxtons River, where she 
enjoyed the superior educational ad- 
vantages offered by the famous Ver- 
mont Academy, then under the splen- 
did instruction of Dr. Horace Mann 
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Willard, later of the famous Quincy 
Mansion School, Wollaston, Mass., 
and his faithful co-workers, promi- 
nent among whom was Doctor Aber- 
erombie of Worcester Academy, with 
whom she began Greek. Here she 
eraduated, in 1883, at the age of sev- 
enteen. 

After graduation she taught one 
term in a grammar school, in her own 
town; but on October 14, 1884, she 
was united in marriage with George 
Albert Wood, son of the late Col. 
James A. Wood of Aeworth, then, 
and for a long time subsequently, en- 
engaged in the United States Railway 
mail service, but for several years 
since Deputy Collector of Internal 
Revenue at Portsmouth. For the 
first four years after marriage their 
home was at West Lebanon, N. H., 
whence they removed to West Med- 
ford, Mass., in 1889, going thence to 
Portsmouth, in 1898. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wood have four chil- 
dren: Helen Margaret, born Novem- 
ber 3, 1885; received A. B. from 
Wellesley in 1907; married, February 
18, 1909, Gordon McKay Campbell, 
superintendent of the Power Appara- 
tus Shops of the Western Electric 
Shops at Chicago. Albert James, 
born May 19, 1887; received a busi- 
ness college training and is now em- 
ployed with the Western Electric 
Company, at Chicago. Mary Eliza- 
beth, born October 2, 1888; received 
A..B. from Wellesley in 1909; now 
teaching in the Newton (Mass.) high 
school. Keith Ainsworth, born 
August 24, 1890; now a freshman at 
Dartmouth, having completed his pre- 
paratory studies .at the Vermont 
Academy where his mother was edu- 
eated. 

While her children were young, 
residing in Medford, Mrs. Wood, 
while neglecting no home duties, 
sought congenial recreation in attend- 
ing lectures at Harvard and pursu- 
ing a course in eithies and sociology 
under a retired college professor. She 


also served for some time as a mem- 
ber of the Medford board of educa- 
tion, was auditor and chairman of 
the Education Committee of the Med- 
ford Woman’s Club; was president, 
for a time of the local Consumers’ 
League, and also a director of the 
Massachusetts Consumers’ League, of 
which John Graham Brooks is now 
president. In Portsmouth she has 
been an active member of the Graf- 
fort Club, one of the leading Wom- 
en’s Clubs of the State, and was its 
fourth president. She has also been 
president of the Civie Association of 
that city in whose organization she 
was actively instrumental. She is 
president of the Portsmouth District 
Nursing Association and vice-presi- 
dent of the Charity Organization. 
She has also been active in church 
work, having been president of the 
Woman’s Alliance, and for a time su- 
perintendent of the Sunday School of 
the Unitarian Church at Portsmouth. 
In January last, upon the resignation 
of Arthur H. Locke to become a 
member of the City Council, Mrs. 
Wood was chosen by the Council a 
member of the Portsmouth School 
board, or Board of Instruction, as it 
is there known —a very appropriate 
proceeding, since she was an active 
spirit in the movement which sue- 
ceeded, after a hard contest before 
the legislature, in securing for the 
women of the city a voice and vote in 
school affairs, of which they were 
long deprived under the charter. 
Although far from being a militant 
‘‘suffragette,’’ Mrs. Wood has always 
been a firm believer in woman’s right 
to a voice in the government under 
which she lives, and consequently, an 
earnest supporter of the equal suf- 
frage cause. She has been for years 
a prominent member of the N. H. 
Woman Suffrage Association; was 
vice-president of the same under the 
presidency of the late Ella H. J. 
Hill, her close and beloved friend, 
and has continued in that position. 
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It is through her Federation work, 
however, that Mrs. Wood is_ best 
known both in New Hampshire and 
throughout the country. She was 
vice-president of the State Federa- 
tion of Woman’s Clubs, under the 
late Mrs. Sarah G. Blodgett of Frank- 
lin; also chairman of the Reciprocity 
Committee, and subsequently served 
efficiently as president. In the Gen- 
eral Federation she has been a mem- 
ber of the board of directors and 
chairman of the Reciprocity Commit- 
tee, and for the last five years has 
been manager of the Bureau of In- 
formation, with headquarters estab- 
lished in Congress Block, Portsmouth. 
This bureau, the plan of which she 
developed while chairman of the Reci- 
procity Committee is practically the 
clearing house of the General Fed- 
eration, through which the local or- 
ganizations and the whole vast army 
of federated women communicate with 


each other. Information of every con- 
ceivable sort is sought and furnished 
through its instrumentality and spirit 
and impetus given to the club move- 
ment everywhere. Its crying need is 
a liberal endowment, and it is sin- 
eerely to be hoped that Mrs. Sage, 
or some other public-spirited, liberal- 
minded friend of woman’s progress 
and human advancement generally, 
who has the means, will yet meet this 
need, so that, with assistance and 
equipment, commensurate with her 
great ambition and tireless energy, 
the earnest and devoted woman at its 
head, who, although the mother of 
a grown family, retains the vigor and 
elasticity of youth, may be enabled 
to carry forward more effectively the 
ereat work in which she is engaged, 
and into which she has put so much 
of heart and purpose, while neglect- 
ing in no degree the sacred duties of 
wife and mother. 


Just a Touch gf Winter ‘fore the Spring Comey In 
By Harry B. Metcalf 


Wan ’t it fine to see the house-tops covered deep beneath the snow 
When you woke up in the mornin’ with the sun a-shinin’ bright? 
Yes, it was a reg’lar blizzard; my, but how the wind did blow! 
Didn’t it whistle down the chimney, like blue blazes, all the night? 
But the kids was in their glory, tumblin’ in the drifts next day; 
There was never nothin’ like it; how they made the snowballs spin! 
It bestowed a hearty flavor to their headlong, pell-mell play, 
Just to have a taste of Winter, ‘fore the Spring comes in! 


Wan’t it grand up on the common, where the fluffy mantle, white, 
Stretched afar in all directions, resting lightly on the trees? 
Didn’t it set you clean wonderin’ just to see so strange a sight, 
With the shovel brigade a-workin’ like a lot 0’ busy bees? 
I suppose ’twill soon be over, all be ended like a dream, 
For the sun will now be hustlin’ and the drifts a-vanishin’ ; 
But it’s good to get a vision of the old times, just a gleam, 
Just a tiny taste of Winter, fore the Spring comes in. 


How the tingle of the snowflakes made the red cheeks of the girls 
Redder yet with health’s complexion, and the sparkle in their eyes 
Brighter with the glow of pleasure, as the breezes tossed their curls, 
Tanglin’ up their truant tresses as a mischievous surprise! 
There was fun for old and young ones; everybody felt the thrill; 
Jack hitched up his big old cutter — bells kept up a merry din; 
Bill got out his double-runner, shouts resounded on the hill, 
For one tardy touch of Winter, ’fore the Spring comes in! 





Going Home 


By Mary E. Smith 


Is that the five thirty factory bell! 
I start up in bed. It is, and I am go- 
ing home to Monterey this morning. 
I left there one September afternoon 
many weeks ago. 

I spring from the bed and begin to 
dress. How I have longed for the 
home faces! patient father, who is an 
invalid; brisk, cheery mother; noisy, 
fun-loving Roger, who makes me the 
butt of many jokes; and gentle, se- 
date, little Nan. There is Mrs. Jones 
ealling me now. I asked her to 
arouse me early. I scrub my cheeks 
vigorously to make them rosy. Then, 
I glanee once more into the mirror 
to see if that curl is peeping over my 
forehead. Fred Haven will be at 
the table this morning, and I heard 
that he said that curl on Miss Elwell’s 
forehead was very becoming to her. 

I run down the stairs with a bound- 
ing step. Mr. Haven is at the table. 
His face falls when I tell him that 
I shall be gone for a week. He says, 
‘‘How I shall miss you! Be sure to 
return, won’t you?’’ I teasingly 
reply, ‘‘ Well, I may not.’’ As I pass 
out through the kitchen the cook says, 
‘‘Going be ye, Miss Elwell? Bless- 
ings on your swate face, and may we 
see the loikes of you agin soon.’’ 
Down the Hallsboro’ Street to the sta- 
tion I hurry in the dim morning light, 
and I meet throngs of men and 
women on their way to work. 

Soon I am on the train steaming 
away from the mill valley of the 
dashing Contoocook to my Monterey 
home far down in the Hampshire 
hills. 

There is no one on the train whom I 
know. How slowly it moves! I look 
forward with joyful anticipation to 
the week before me. I shall be with 
father, mother, Roger and Nan. Then, 
Mr. Haven may be down. Truly the 
lines are cast for me in pleasant 


‘get many of them. 


places. Is it possible? The conduc- 
tor calls ‘‘Milton,’’ and that is the 
station for Monterey. 

There is Hiram Thompson, the 
stage-driver. Although he is over 
sixty no one ever thinks of calling 
him anything but Hiram. He sees 
me, rushes up to me, seizes my grip 
with a ‘‘Hullo, Ruth,’’ and I see his 
little wiry figure darting in and out 
among the crowd. I follow more 
slowly. I'am the only passenger in 
the little black coach. Hiram drives 
rapidly along the familiar streets of 
Milton. It seems but yesterday since 
I passed through here on my way to 
school. 

There’s old Mr. 
load of barrels. He glances at me 
curiously, then, ‘‘Howdy Ruth, 
you’re quite a stranger.’’ As he 
drives off Hiram remarks, ‘‘ Mean old 
skinflint, he’s tighter than the bark 
of a young birch tree. He gets up 
in prayer meeting and talks about 
vanities of the fiesh. His wife doesn’t 
They say he 
keeps her up to eleven and twelve 
o’clock every night stitching shoes. 
I ain’t no perfessor of religion, but 
that sort of business don’t go down 
with me.’’ ‘‘Have you seen any of 
my people?’’ I ask eagerly. **Oh, 
yes, saw the ‘Square,’ your father, 
at town-meeting last week. Seems to 
me he is failing.”’ A pang of fear 
shoots through me. ‘‘That rapscalla- 
lion brother of yours, Roger, stole a 
ride with some other imps on the back 
of the stage yesterday. Ned Atkins 
gave Roger a shove which landed him 
in a mud-puddle. Wasn’t he plas- 
tered with mud? Guess he got it all 
off before he got home, as he was 
seairt, afraid your mother would find 
it out.’’ 

**Oh, one Sunday night in meeting 
Roger and Ned Atkins sat behind 


Ludlow with a 
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Deakin Smith, who got up to pray. 
Them boys pushed the Deakin’s hard 
derby hat so that he would sit on it 
when he sat down. You know how fat 
the Deakin is. Well he ‘squashed’ 
that hat as flat as a pancake, and Ned 
and Roger snickered right out. The 
‘Square’ got hold of it, and I guess 
he took the shingle to Roger. There 
ain’t any flies on Roger.’’ 

There comes Lucy Richards in her 
new runabout. How pleasantly she 
nods! Another comment from the 
driver. ‘‘She’s setting her cap for 
Joe French. Guess she’ll get him too, 
as she is worth a cool half million, 
they say. I went to school with her 
father, Jim Richards. His folks were 
so poor that he never had any pie or 
eake or doughnuts in his dinner pail, 
nothing but bread and apples.’’ 

We are now well up on the 
Monterey road. There are the pur- 
ple hills, outlined against the north- 
ern sky. Those everlasting hills that 


were ere I drew breath, and will be 
for other eyes than mine years hence. 
Can I ever live away from them? 

I am aroused from my reverie by 
the sound of Grimes’ sawmill, and 
there is Jake Grimes himself in the 


yard. Hiram laughs, ‘‘ Jake still gets 
up every Sunday evening in meeting 
and tells his experiences. Last Sun- 
day evening he told how his old horse 
was sick and how he prayed to the 
Lord to make his horse well, and the 
Lord answered his prayer. Did 
you ever hear of the trick the boys 
tried on him this fall?’’ ‘‘No,’’ I 
replied. ‘‘ Well, he was coming home 
down Ladder Hill one night. The 
boys hid in the bushes along the road- 
side and each one sent a lighted Jack- 
o’-lantern rolling out into the road. It 
seairt Jake half to death. He started 
as fast as he could travel. The boys 
could hear him praying, ‘O Lord, 
please let my legs go a little faster, 
a little faster, Please let my legs go 
a little faster, O Lord’’’ ‘‘I think 
it is a burning shame to make fun of 


_he is not all there. 


and sear that poor man, just because 
He is one of 
God’s creatures, and it seems to me 
like making light of his Maker,’’ I 
burst out indignantly. ‘‘That’s so,’’ 
Hiram admits. 

We are at the foot of Ladder Hill. 
It is so long and steep that it is known 
for miles about. How many times I 
have flown down it on a traverse sled 
at the risk of my life, thinking if ever 
I reached the bottom safely I would 
never coast down this hill again. Yet 
how strange is the perversity of hu- 
man nature. Directly I reached the 
top again, I was as eager as ever to 
go down, and did. 

There is old Black Mary’s tiny 
white cottage. Many a life she has 
saved by her good, faithful nursing. 

Deacon Parker comes up in his 
Democrat wagon, drawn by the old 
eray mare, Nancy. ‘‘Gee up, gee up,”’ 
we hear him say. He never will 
strike a horse. He greets us in a 
hearty voice, and with a cheerful 
smile. Hiram says with conviction, 
‘‘That’s one of the best men God ever 
made. ”’ 

We are going by the Barlow home- 
stead, by the great oak tree. ‘‘Is 
that sold yet,’’ lask. ‘‘ Yes, sold yes- 
terday to a rich swell from Boston, 
who is going to fix it all up for a sum- 
mer place. They sold out all the 
household goods at auction. Pete 
Knowlton bought a lot of fur- 
niture. I guess he must be going 
to get married. Saw him casting 
sheep’s eyes at Annie Crosby in 
church the other Sunday. Bill Has- 
kell bought a lot of old truck. I don’t 
know what he wants it for, as his 
house is full of such stuff now.”’ 

We are almost to Monterey Village. 
There, looming up on City Hill, away 
to the east is the Monterey Inn, and 
looking across the meadows, bare and 
brown on the brow of the hill, is the 
old house where I was born. 

Here is the village now. Hiram 
stops to deliver the mail at the post- 
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office. The loungers stare at me, 
then say as they see who it is ‘‘ Hullo 
Ruth, Howdy Ruth.’’ ‘‘Whipped any 
kids yet?’’ There is no use in being 
dignified Miss Elwell now. 

Up comes old Mr. Smart, known as 
**Nosey Smart.’’ He peers inside the 
stage, then asks me ‘‘ Anyone come up 
in the stage? Where are you teach- 
ing? How many pupils you got? Got 
a good boarding place? How much 
do you pay for board? What do you 
get a week?’’ I answer all but the 
last question. 

The stage rattles down Maple 
Street toward my home. There is 
Roger now, and he is clambering up 
here. Now, he won’t kiss me. He 
would rather kiss some other fellow’s 
sister. He takes the reins, then 
turns to me with ‘‘ Who is that Fred 
Haven you write about so much in 
your letters? Is he one of your big 
boys?’’ Just then the stage almost 
lurches over, which, happily for me, 
diverts his attention. I know that I 
am blushing for Hiram looks at: me 
and chuckles. 

We turn in by the maples at the 
gate. There are father and mother 
at the door, and Nan with flying hair 
comes running out. Soon I am folded 
in their arms. How good it is to be 
with them and home at last! 


Is that the alarm clock striking 
six? It is. Who is calling, ‘‘ Ruth, 
Ruth, are you going to get up?’’ I 
start. I sit up in bed. Where am I? 
No longer am I at Monterey, no longer 
at home with father, mother, Roger 
and Nan. No, that was far back in 
the years that I went home. I must 
have been dreaming. What a blessing 
it is that loved ones from the home 
beyond return, and that we relive 
happy memories in dreams! 

The old house by the maples stands 
silent and deserted. No beaten path 
leads to the doo, no lights, no forms, 
no voices are there, the only sounds 
are those of Nature. When I go there 
now there is no father to welcome me, 
those rooms know him no more. He 
went out on his last long journey 
years ago. Mother is with Roger 
(Roger M. Elwell, attorney-at-law 
now), and Nan (a teacher now) in 
the distant city. 

There is Fred calling again ‘‘ Ruth, 
it is six o’clock.’’ I arise and begin 
to dress. Yes, Fred Haven is my hus- 
band. He does not tell me now how 
much he misses me when I go away, 
yet he is kind and true. 

I must hurry, for there are the 
children, Roger, Bert and Nan, eall- 
ing ‘‘Mamma, may we get up?’’ 


Dost Thou, Indeed, Find Rest ? 


(With apologies to Henry Van Dyke, author of Come Home and Rest) 


Oh! gentle dove, now that the day is over, 

Thou seek’st on drooping wing thy downy nest, 
Tell me I pray, thou sweet aérial rover, 

Dost thou, indeed, find rest? 


When on thy leafy coverlet the moon is shining, 
And thy wee fiedglings nestled close and warm, 
Does then thy bosom know no sad repining, 
Or fear of wind, and storm? 


Does not thy mother-heart ache with a deathless yearning 
To hold them always close against thy breast ? 

Or fear of morrow, lest at eve, returning, 
Thou ’lt find an — empty nest? 





New Hampshire Necrology 


HON. ALVAH K. POTTER. 


Alvah K. Potter, born at East Concord, 
N. H., May 31, 1841, died at Lockport, N. 
Y., March 2, 1910. 


Judge Potter was the son of Thomas 
D. and Eunice (Marden) Potter. He was 
educated in the common school, Mount 
Vernon Academy, and at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, graduating from the latter in the 
class of 1862. 

June 30, 1862, he was commissioned 
a lieutenant in Company A, Seventh 
Regiment, N. H. Volunteers, and went 
to the front with his regiment, serving 
‘a year, when he resigned and returned 
home, taking up the study of law. A 
year later, however, he again enlisted, 
this time as a private in Company A, 
of the Eighteenth Regiment, but he was 
commissioned captain September 12, 
‘1864, and served till the end of the war, 
having been promoted to succeed Major 
Brown, killed in one of the fights around 
Petersburg, March 29, 1865. 

On being mustered out, June 23, 1865, 
he again took up the study of law in 
Concord and was admitted to the bar 
the following year, opening an office 


and commencing practice in the Capital 
City, where he continued three years, till 
1869, when he removed to Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., and engaged in practice as a mem- 
ber of the firm of Piper & Potter. 

In 1872 he removed to Lockport, where 


he continued through life. He held the 
office of city attorney for two years, 
and in 1883 was elected judge of the 
Niagara County Court, which position he 
filled for six years, then resuming prac- 
tice as a member of the firm of Ells- 
worth, Potter & Storrs. 

Judge Potter was a man of sterling 
character, a Democrat in politics, and 
an ardent lover of the old Granite State, 
and of his native place, to which he re- 
turned nearly every year for the sum- 
mer vacation. He was married, but left 
no children. One brother, Frank P. Pot- 
ter, of Pasadena, Cal., and four sisters 
survive him. 


REV. JOHN C. TEBBETTS. 


Rev. John C. Tebbetts, born in North- 
field January 24, 1849, died at Alexandria, 
Egypt, February 26, 1910. 

He was a son of George S. and Olive 
Curry Tebbetts, and was educated at the 
New Hampshire Conference Seminary, 
Tilton, and Dartmouth College, graduat- 
ing from the latter in the class of 1871. 
He then entered the General Theological 


Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in New York, and graduated 
therefrom in 1874. He studied for a year 
at Oxford University, England, after 
which he was for a time assistant rector 
of Grace Church, New York City, going 
thence to Hudson, N. Y., as rector of 
Christ Church, where he continued ten 
years. He then removed to North 
Adams, Mass., where he was for nine- 
ten years rector of St. John’s Church. 

He had been in ill health for some 
time past and had been granted leave 
of absence, sailing on January 20, with 
his wife, who was Miss Elizabeth Kim- 
ball of Hudson, N. Y., for a voyage to 
the Holy Land, in hopes of recuperation, 
which hopes proved ill-founded. 


CAPT. HUGH R. RICHARDSON 


Capt. Hugh R. Richardson, a gallant 
soldier of the Union in the Civil War, 
died at Littleton February 3, 1910. 


He was a son of Hugh and Abigail 
Richardson, born in Chicopee, Mass., 
March 2, 1841. He was engaged on the 
mail and stage route between Littleton 
and Lancaster at the outbreak of the re- 
bellion, and was the first man in Lan- 
caster and Coés County to enlist in re- 
sponse to President Lincoln’s first call for 
volunteers. His first enlistment was for 
three months, but the requisition was 
changed to three years, and he promptly 
re-enlisted for the latter term, going out 
in the famous old Second New Hamp- 
shire Regiment, commanded by Gilman 
Marston, and participating in the many 
bloody engagements in which that regi- 
ment took part. He was desperately 
wounded in the “Peach Orchard” at Get- 
tysburg, being shot through the body anu 
neck, and was promoted to a captaincy 
on the field. 

Returning to New Hampshire at the 
close of his term of service, he made his 
home in Littleton, where he continued to 
reside. He was united in marriage with 
Elizabeth Riley October 7, 1888, but had 
no children. He was a good citizen, a 
warm-hearted, honest man, and _  uni- 
versally esteemed. Politically he was an 
earnest Democrat and never faltered in 
his adherence to party and principle. 


WILLIAM W. CUSHMAN 


William Wallace Cushman, born in 
Phillips, Me., February 26, 1841, died in 
Dover, N. H., February 4, 1910. 


He served in the Union army in the 
Civil War, in the Thirteenth Massachu- 
setts, and subsequently in the Thirty-Sec- 
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ond Maine regiment. He resided in 
Lowell, Mass., for a time after the war, 
but removed to Dover in 1878, where he 
resided thereafter, and was prominent in 
business and political circles. He was a 
Mason and a member of the G. A. R., a 
Universalist in religion and a Republican 
in politics. He had been president of the 
Dover Common Council, four years an al- 
derman, a representative in the Legis- 


lature in 1883 and 1909; also a deputy 
sheriff and chairman of the- board of 
county commissioners from 1893 to 1897. 
He was a director of the Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank and president of the Mer- 
chant’s Savings Bank of Dover. He was a 
descendant of Rev. Robert Cushman, who 
came over in the Mayflower, and a rela- 
tive of the late Charlotte Cushman, the 
noted actress. 
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editor en? Publisher’s Notes 


Up to the closing days of.this month of 
March but one person has formally, or 
indirectly, announced his candi- 
dacy for a gubernatorial nomination, in 
this state, at the September primary, the 
same being State Senator Robert P. Bass 
of Peterborough, who had been urged by 
his associates among the leaders of the 
so-called “progressive” or “reform” ele- 
ment in the Republican party to allow 
the use of his name in such connection, 
and who formally consented at a meet- 
ing or conference held in Concord on the 
18th inst., Mr. Sherman E. Burroughs of 
Manchester, who had previously twice 
declined, and had again been named by 
the Concord Monitor as the most eligible 
man for the nomination, having again 
peremptorily declined and having himself 
cordially endorsed the Bass movement. 
Whether other candidates will be put in 
the field or the canvass will be allowed to 
go forward with only Mr. Bass appealing 
for Republican support is as uncertain 
as who will be the candidate or candi- 
dates seeking the Democratic nomina- 
tion, no man having yet announced him- 
self as an aspirant for the latter, and 
no conference, of party leaders having 
been held, so far as the public is aware, 
to consider the matter, though frequent 
mention is made by individuals of Clar- 
ence E. Carr of Andover, who made such 
an excellent run in the last campaign, 
and Ex-Mayor Samuel D. Felker of 
Rochester, who won great popularity as 
the minority leader at the last session 
of the Legislature. 


Very general gratification is expressed 
by the “good roads” advocates through- 
out the state at the very hearty response 
that was made by the towns, almost with- 
out exception, along the lines of the three 
projected state highways from the Massa- 
chusetts border to the mountain region. 
Many of them have appropriated more 
than could reasonably have been ex- 
pected, and the indications now are that 
the work along all the lines will be 
pushed forward to an early completion. 


The advance of the summer season calls 
attention to the summer resort business 
in New Hampshire, which is in more 
promising condition than ever before. It 
is learned from the State Immigration 
Bureau, in connection with the office of 
the State Board of Agriculture, and whose 
annual publication is about going to press, 
that the purchase of New Hampshire 
farms for summer homes is going on 
more rapidly than ever, there having been 
an average of one purchase per day for 
that object for many months past. 


The attention of GRANITE MONTHLY 
subscribers is asked to the dates on their 
respective address labels. If, through in- 
advertance, any have not been changed 
that should be the attention of the pub- 
lication office should be called thereto. 
In cases where arrears of subscription 
are indicated, subscribers should prompt- 
ly take means to secure a different show- 
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